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Talking Gloves 


A Valuable Means of 
Communicating with the 
Hard-of- Hearing ) 
or the Deaf and Blind. 


HAROLD T. CLARK 


HV [6643 


FOREWORD 


N September, 1916, the writer issued a pamphlet called ‘‘The 

William Terry Touch Alphabet For Use By the Deaf and By 
the Deaf and Blind.’’ Prior to the issuance thereof diligent 
inquiry was made to learn whether there was any touch alphabet 
in common use or about which there was general knowledge. 
This investigation failed to disclose any such system and it 
was only as a result of a rather wide distribution of the pam- 
phlet that from one source or another leads were obtained that 
made it possible to gather the facts hereinafter set forth with 
respect to various instances in which talking gloves have been 
used successfully. | 


Much of this information was embodied in a pamphlet issued 
November 15, 1917, entitled ‘‘Talking Gloves for the Deaf and 
Blind—Their Value to Men Injured in the Present War.’’ 


The edition of this pamphlet has been exhausted and in 
view of the increasing interest in the problems of the deaf or 
hard-of-hearing, and especially where there is also the handicap 
of impaired vision, it has seemed well to reprint in the present 
pamphlet the material heretofore gathered with supplemental 
data obtained during the past fourteen years. | 


HAROLD T. CLARK. 


1857 Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
April 20, 1931. 


Talking Gloves 


A Valuable Means of Communicating with 
the Hard-of-Hearing or the Deaf and Blind. 


HE opportunity to communicate freely with one’s fellows is 

among the most fundamental of human needs. Without it no 
one can become or long remain a normal person. Where, there- 
fore, Nature through some physical handicap has closed the 
usual channel or channels of communication the proper course 
is to open up new ones,—just aS many as may be found suit- 
able—so as to preserve as direct contacts as possible with the 
outside world. 

In the case of the deaf or hard-of-hearing, and especially 
where there is also the handicap of impaired vision, a valuable 
means of communication is the touch-alphabet, which is readily 
marked upon a ‘‘talking-glove.’’ The idea is so simple that one 
would assume it to be a subject of universal knowledge. The 
fact is, however, that so little written record of this means 
of communication has ever been made that its possibilities are 
still unknown to many persons who might find talking-gloves a 
great solace. 


The Early History of Finger Alphabets. 


In an article entitled ‘‘Notes of Manual Spelling, Vol. 31, 
American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb (1886),’’ page 51, the 
following interesting statements appear: 


‘‘The origin of finger spelling is not known. Barrois, 
a distinguished Orientalist, in his Dactylologie et Langage 
Primitif, ingeniously traces evidences of finger-spelling 
from the Assyrian antiquities down to the Fifteenth cen- 
tury, upon monuments of art. 


‘‘Bulwer in 1648 says: ‘A pregnant example of the 
efficacious nature of the touch in supplying the defect or 
temporal incapacity of the other senses we have in one 
Master Babington of Burntwood, in the County of Essex, 
an ingenious gentleman, who, through some sickness be- 
coming deaf, doth notwithstanding feel words, and as if 
he had an eye in his finger, sees signs in the dark; whose 


wife discourses very perfectly with him by a strange way 
of Arthrologie or Alphabet contrived on the joints of his 
fingers; who taking by the hand in the night ean so dis- 
course with him very exactly ; for he feeling the joints which 
she toucheth for letters, by them collected into words, very 
readily conceives what she would suggest to him.’ ’’ 


The foregoing quotation from Bulwer is taken from ‘‘ Philo- 
eophus, or The Deaf and Dumb Man’s Friend,’’ page 106. ‘‘By 
I. B. Sirnamed the Chirosopher London, printed for Humphrey 
Moseley and are to be sold at his shop in Pauls Chureh Yard 
1648.’’ , 


It would be interesting to know the precise arrangement of 
the letters of the alphabet upon the joints of his fingers as 
contrived by Master Babington of Burntwood about 280 years 
ago, but this does not appear. 


George Dalgarno. 


In his book entitled ‘‘Didascalocophus, or the Deaf and 
Dumb Man’s Tutor,’* printed at the Theatre at Oxford, Eng- 
land, in 1680, George Dalgarno, who taught a private grammar- 
school at Oxford for about thirty years, advocated in the fol- 
lowing language the use of a finger alphabet: 

‘‘Because the conveniency of writing cannot always be 

in readiness, neither yet though it could, is it so proper a 
medium of interpretation between persons present face to 
face as a hand language, it will, therefore, be necessary to 
teach the Dumb Scholar a finger alphabet; and this not 
only of single letters, but also for the greater expedition, of 
double and triple consonants, with which our English doth 
abound.”’ 


A copy of this book is to be found at the Volta Bureau 
Library, Washington, D. C., founded by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. It was also reprinted in Vol. IX of American Annals of 
the Deaf and Dumb (1857), pages 14 et seg. See especially pages 
D4 et seq. 

George Dalgarno, having been the first to give a detailed 
explanation of, is sometimes credited with having invented, the 
first hand alphabet for the deaf-and-dumb (thus see Standard 
Dictionary Twentieth Century Edition, page 2238), but he did 
not claim to have invented this method of communication. 
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Charles Parker. 


Charles Parker, who was educated at the American Asylum, 
Hartford, Connecticut, published in 1856 a chart showing a 
manual alphabet which he called ‘‘The Indian’s Lettered 
Hand.’’ A copy may be found at the Volta Bureau Library. 
Upon this chart appeared the following statement: 


‘‘TMhis is intended to exemplify a means of communicat- 
ing in the dark by one person touching different parts of 
another’s hand corresponding to the several letters as 
given in the plate. The ordinary method of conversing, 
under such circumstances, however, is by making the letters 
with the French (single-handed deaf-and-dumb) alphabet, 
and letting the person addressed feel the hand. It is in 
this way that Laura Bridgman, the celebrated deaf, dumb 
and blind pupil of Dr. Howe is made to understand what is 
said to her. The lettered hand, though somewhat com- 
plicated, may have some advantages over this, especially in 
point of rapidity.’’ 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 


In the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, 1883, Vol. 
XXVIII, pages 124-139, a copy of which is to be found at the 
Volta Bureau, there will be found an article by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell entitled, ‘‘Upon a Method of Teaching Language 
to a Very Young Congenitally Deaf Child.’’ This recounts 
how in 18738 Dr. Bell taught speech to George T. Sanders, who 
had been born deaf and was then a boy five years of age. It 
was while so engaged and while living in the Sanders home in 
Salem, Massachusetts, that Dr. Bell invented the telephone. 
In this article he wrote— 

‘“The moment he evinced the independent desire to com- 
municate with others by written words, I felt that the time 
had come to give him a means of forming written words 


for himself by teaching him his letters and a manual 
alphabet. 


‘*Hor this purpose I adopted the plan, reeommended by 
George Dalgarno, of writing the alphabet upon a glove.’’ 
* * * 


“For a long time he was very proud of his glove, and 
was delighted to find that he could communicate with his 
parents and friends, and they with him, by simply pointing 
at the letters on his hand. 


‘‘In communicating with me it was unnecessary for 
him to wear the glove, as we both remembered the places 
of the letters. * * * 


“He did not require to look; he could feel where he 
was touched. He recognized the words in this way, how- 
ever rapidly I spelled them upon his hand. As I had five 
fingers, I could touch five letters simultaneously, if I so 
desired, and a little practice enabled me to play upon his 
hand as one would play upon the keys of a piano and quite 
as rapidly. 


‘‘T eould also give emphasis by pressure upon the 
fingers and group the words together as they would be 
grouped in utterance, leaving pauses, here and there, cor- 
responding to the pauses made in actual speech. * * * 


‘“‘The use of the glove alphabet was so little noticeable 
that I could talk to him very freely in a crowd without 
attracting the attention of others. I took him to Barnum’s 
Museum, and talked to him all the time the lions were being 
fed, and I am sure that no one among the spectators had the 
slightest suspicion that the boy was deaf.’’ 


‘‘The more I used with him this means of communica- 
tion the more I rejoiced in the fact that I had decided to 
employ an alphabet addressed to the sense of touch, in- 
stead of sight. It left his eye free to observe the expression 
of my face and the actions and objects which formed the 
subject of our conversation. * * * 


‘“We would go to the window and chat by the half 
hour at a time about what was going on in the street. At 
night also I would frequently visit him in his bed-room for 
the purpose of satisfying myself that I could communicate 
with him as readily in the dark as by day.’’ 


The following is an extract from the life of Alexander 
Graham Bell, by Catherine Mackenzie, pages 60, 61: 


‘‘The relation between the teacher and his little pupil 
gives an attractive picture of the twenty-six-year-old 
Alexander Graham Bell. George Sanders was a particu- 
larly lovable, intelligent child, very quick mentally. And 
Bell was an inspired teacher. The little boy had been born 
deaf, had never spoken, and, although Bell taught him to 
speak, he did not then employ lip-reading, but devised a 
method of finger-spelling of his own. He had a small glove 
for George’s hand, with letters and words inked on it, 
and through this medium the two held animated conversa- 
tions. Bell took him to see the lions at Barnum’s show. 
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He played lesson games with him. He told him every story 
he could think of, and when he had taught the little boy to 
read, Bell copied in his own clear hand a small book of 
stories for him, using words of different sizes to convey 
the emphasis which the child could not hear. 


‘‘In the late afternoon, George would stand at the 
window, watching for Bell’s tall figure, wait for him to 
wave his hat, and rush to meet him at the door with the 
precious lettered glove. 


‘‘Then, leaning on Bell’s knee, he was told all about 
the exciting events of the day.’’ * * * 


Any one who has been privileged to know George T. San- 
ders, who is now a highly respected resident of Mt. Airy, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, will realize how successful were the 
efforts of Dr. Bell to have his pupil lead a normal, useful life. 


In an interview with the writer, which took place in 
Washington, D. C., in February, 1917, Dr. Bell recounted at 
length some of the incidents above mentioned and stated that 
his experience with the use of a touch alphabet had convinced 
him that it is a very rapid and important method of communica- 
tion. Dr. Bell said that had he not become so involved in the 
litigation which followed the invention of the telephone and 
which required his attention for many years, he would have 
sought to make more widespread the knowledge of the value of 
the talking glove. 


How many lives may have been brightened by having 
passed on to them a knowledge of the touch alphabet, as sug- 
gested by George Dalgarno in 1680 and improved by Dr. Bell 
in 1873, is unknown, but one instance, that of Henry G. Stephens, 
of Stratford, Connecticut, is especially striking. 


Henry G. Stephens. 


Mr. Henry G. Stephens died on March 24, 1917, at the age 
of eighty years, during the last thirty years of which he was 
totally deaf and totally blind, the result of three years of service 
with the Thirty-first Regiment, New York Volunteers, in the 
Civil War. Like those who will be mentioned later in this 
article, he was a splendid example of a man who broke down all 
barriers that threatened to separate him from the world about 
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him. The following brief account, which embodies an interest- 
ing reference to his use of the touch alphabet, a knowledge of 
which he acquired from Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in 1887 or 
1888, is taken from a newspaper account written at the time of 
his death: 


‘‘In 1861, Mr. Stephens enlisted in the 31st Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteers. After about three years 
of faithful service he was mustered out. But he was blind 
in one eye and serious disease had destroyed his hearing. 
In the course of time the other eye gave him much trouble 
and the sight gradually faded away. So by the time he 
was fifty years old he found himself totally deaf and totally 
blind. But he was a man of perseverance. He was for many 
years a correspondent of the New York and Boston papers. 
He took an active interest in all that was going on. When 
he was fifty-one years of age he undertook to learn to read 
books especially printed for the blind. He was told that it 
was almost an impossibility to do so at that age. But he 
succeeded in becoming an expert reader. Then Prof. Bell 
sent him an account of his touch method of reading from 
hand to hand. He and his wife made a careful study of 
this and finally perfected the system. A common lisle glove 
was used on the left hand. On that were stamped the letters 
of the alphabet. If a person wanted to talk with him he 
touched the letters and so spelled out words. And Mr. 
Stephens knew by the location what letter it was. The day 
before his death his pastor visited him and had an interest- 
ing conversation with him by this method. He claimed that 
the system was the best that had ever been devised for 
talking with people totally deaf and partially or totally 
blind, and that it would be a great boon to all such suf- 
ferers. In spite of the fact that he was thus handicapped 
he was remarkably well informed, and eager to learn all 
that was going on.”’ 


The following is a quotation from a newspaper article writ- 
ten by Mr. Stephens describing the improvements which he had 
made in 1893 upon the Dalgarno Touch Alphabet, which had 
been used by Dr. Bell: 


‘It is known that there are no fewer than *forty people 
in this country who are totally deaf and totally blind, but 
it is not this small class only who may use the glove to 
advantage. All the very deaf persons whose eyesight is so 


* Nore :—Over 750 have now been located (1931). 
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weak or feeble that they cannot easily see to read printed 
matter or writing—and there. are thousands in this dis- 
tressing condition—by means of my alphabet of touch may 
easily receive communications. Then there are many deaf 
mutes whose hearing relatives do not understand the deaf 
and dumb alphabet, or the language of signs, and who have 
to hold communications by writing. It permits private con- 
versation in a company of deaf-mutes. Moreover, when deaf- 
mutes are riding or walking together in public places, they 
know that their use of the single hand alphabet and the 
language of signs advertises them to all beholders as people 
who have the misfortune to be deaf and dumb. They feel 
that they are objects of curiosity. This is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to them, and might be avoided by using the glove. 
You can see that when deaf-mutes become perfectly familiar 
with it they can use the system quickly and privately on 
the bare palm of the hand without attracting attention. 
Those who have mastered the system of course do not need 
the gloves when they are talking to each other. And, 
unlike the sign language, it may be used in the dark.’’ 


Before turning to the consideration of other touch alphabet 
systems, and in order to emphasize the simplicity and value of 
the marked glove method, it may be mentioned that a knowl- 
edge thereof was carried from Mr. Stephens to Mrs. Lucy Ann 
Whitlock, a deaf and blind woman residing at Ansonia, Con- 
necticut, who learned the system when she was nearly seventy 
years of age and used it with great suecess until the time of her 
death at the age of eighty-five years. 


Although, as we have seen, the idea of using a talking 
glove is an old one, yet, because no general knowledge of such 
a method had ever been spread, it was necessary for at least two 
deaf and blind men to work out systems for themselves. One 
of these was Mr. Morrison Heady, of Louisville, Kentucky,—the 
other Dr. William Terry, of Ansonia, Connecticut. 


Morrison Heady. 

Mr. Morrison Heady was born on July 19, 1829, and died 
on December 20, 1915, at the age of eighty-six years. He was 
totally blind for about seventy years and totally deaf over 
forty-five years, yet in spite of these handicaps he lived a full, 
useful life. Of his many achievements as an author and in- 
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ventor, it is impossible to speak within the limits of this article. 
A good account was published in the Louisville Herald for 
July 31, 1910, and another in the New York Times for January 
4.1914. The latter contains the following statement relative 
to Mr. Heady’s talking glove, the idea of which was wholly 
original with him and worked out about the year 1860 without 
suggestion from any one: 


‘‘Tt was through the first and most important of all 
Mr. Heady’s inventions that the blighting darkness was in 
a measure dispelled and a means provided through which 
he could communicate with his fellow men. This was his 
letter glove of thin yellow cotton, on the palm and fingers 
of which are stamped in black in alphabetical order the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet. With comparatively 
little practice he learned to distinguish the positions of the 
various letters on the glove, and then it was an easy matter 
for him to make out any words as this or that friend 
spelled them with careful finger on the glove. His best 
friends—those who spelled to him often—can now tap out 
words upon his glove almost as fast as an expert type- 
writer moves.’’ 





From this account we quote also the following: 


‘Never for a moment has Mr. Heady lost touch with 
the world. If you wish any figures on the cost of the 
Panama Canal; if you are looking for expert information 
about the East River Tunnel; if you are interested in 
monorail cars, aeroplanes, automobiles, radium—you will 
find a mine of information in the discourse of this octo- 
genarian blind man.’’ 


The other system which is known to have been worked 
out through wholly independent discovery is the William Terry 
Touch Alphabet, invented by Dr. William Terry, of Ansonia, 
Connecticut. 
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Dr. William Terry. 


Dr. William Terry was born at Enfield, Connecticut, June 
8, 1822, and died at Ansonia, Connecticut, January 14, 1908, in 
his eighty-sixth year. He was a surgeon in the Civil War and 
lost his hearing largely as a result of exposure and nervous 
strain while in the service. When he was seventy years old he 
became totally blind also. To quote from a statement which he 
made when he was eighty-two: 





DR. WILLIAM TERRY 
HAVING THE DAILY PAPER READ TO HIM BY MEANS OF HIS 


TOUCH ALPHABET SYSTEM. 
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‘‘T found myself a dozen years ago in what the wonder- 
ful Miss Helen Keller calls the valley of two-fold solitude, 
totally deaf and blind. I could converse with no one, and 
had to invent a system of touch alphabet for the hand, 
which by the use of a marked glove, has enabled me to enjoy 
the benefits of conversation. I would that the system might 
benefit many others as it has me. No other system would 
have served me so well. By it I have been kept well in- 
formed on current events and in sympathy with the rapidly 
advanced and ever advancing philanthropy and Christianity 
of our blessed times.’’ 


The illustration on the next page shows the arrangement 
of letters as made by Dr. Terry. 


This is an especially good arrangement; it 1s compact and 
orderly and brings the vowels and letters most frequently used 
in places on the hand where they are readily found. By putting 
five of the letters on the finger nails it is possible to reduce the 
number arranged upon the front of the hand and to place them 
farther apart, thereby making the most effective use possible of 
the creases at the joints as an aid in determining quickly the 
exact spot touched. Either right or left hand may be used. 
Dr. Terry found his right hand more sensitive to touch and 
therefore used it. 


It was Dr. Terry’s custom to keep a marked glove in his 
pocket. Whenever anyone came to see him he would reach in 
his pocket, put on the glove and enjoy a good visit. For fifteen 
years he was thus able to keep in close touch with such of his 
relatives and friends as lived near him. Those who lived at 
a distance wrote letters which were read to him, and hardly a 
day passed during this entire period of fifteen years without 
his learning the news immediately upon the arrival of the 
daily paper. As a result.of his talks with different people, 
each one of whom would bring him some item of information 
from the world at large, he acquired a remarkable knowledge of 
current events. This frequently led him to ask questions as to 
the details of scientific discoveries and of political or economic 
movements at home and abroad, which made his seeing, but less 
well informed, friends feel quite abashed. 
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The following is an extract from the Ansonia Sentinel, 
January 14, 1908: 


‘“‘The activities of his (Dr. Terry’s) mind and his de- 
termination to be of use in the world until ‘the last call’ 
were indicated by the persistency with which he acquired 
a knowledge of various means of reading by the touch of 
the fingers, after the loss of his sight, and by the invention 
of a finger language of his own by which to impart and 
receive information. Indeed, it seems probable that his 
hold on life was materially strengthened by the studious- 
ness with which he sought to improve his mental faculties 
and at the same time to preserve, so far as possible, physical 
health and vigor. Considering the discouragements which 
must have been his in the last years of his life and the dis- 
advantages under which he labored, he set many a younger 
man an example in patience and perseverance that was not 
only praiseworthy but truly pathetic. He groped in dark- 
ness, but he daily reflected the hght.’’ 


The alphabet affords an excellent method of talking with 
the deaf as well as with the deaf and blind. It has been used 
with great success as the medium of communication between 
two deaf people and also between a person who is deaf and one 
who is deaf and blind. After the alphabet has been memorized, 
which experience has proven takes only an hour or two, it is 
unnecessary to use the white glove. When the glove is not used, 
the system is much less conspicuous than the usual deaf alphabet 
signs, and can be used without attracting the least attention by 
two people sitting near each other in church, at the theatre, on a 
train, or elsewhere. It permits of use at a considerable distance 
and has been found in practice to be of great value to deaf 
people at the dinner table. One member of the family who 
knows the system can, without attracting any attention, keep a 
deaf member or guest, even though seated at the other end of 
the table, fully advised as to the subjects under discussion, and 
thus make it possible for him to take part in the conversation. 
Even to those who read the lips readily, the alphabet is helpful 
for spelling out proper names or other unusual words. 


Other Touch Alphabet Systems. 


In the Hand Book for Home Teachers of the Blind, pub- 
lished by the National Institute for the Blind, Great Portland 
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Street, London, W. 1, Chapter V, entitled ‘‘A Manual Alphabet 
for the Deaf-Blind,’’ by Edward Evans, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

‘“‘The most important considerations to be observed are 


those which make for clarity, speed and directness of 
manipulation. * * * 


‘“Tt would be well to consider the receiving hand as a 
sheet of paper upon which the speaker desires to write cer- 
tain characters. * * * 


‘“As no characters are to be written on the back of the 
hand, it is therefore not necessary to turn it around. It 
must be remembered that it is only by proceeding at a good 
speed that this necessarily cumbersome method of speech 
can become acceptable to a deaf-blind person of average 
intelligence. * * * 

‘“At the end of each word it is necessary only to make 
a slight pause.’’ 


The following account appeared a number of years ago, 
describing the English Two-handed System: 


‘*GLOVES FOR THE DEAF-BLIND. 


‘‘The above photograph illustrates a method suggested 
by Mr. Leshe Callard, of St. Albans, by which an inex- 
perienced person can communicate with one who is deaf- 
blind. Should the deaf-blind be also dumb, he can speak to 
the sighted by simply pointing out the letters of the mes- 
sage he wishes to convey with the index finger of either hand 
on his own gloved hands and it can be read by the sighted. 
The letters are arranged in alphabetical order, one on each 
finger joint, and the figures on the nails.’’ * * * 

‘“These gloves are a splendid invention. The letters 
of the ordinary sighted alphabet are printed upon the backs, 
rendering a conversation quite easy between a sighted per- 
son and a deaf-blind person, even though the former has 
never seen these gloves before. The position of the letters 
must be thoroughly memorized by the deaf-blind person, 
however, if conversation is to flow easily.’’ (From a 
pamphlet issued by the Deaf-Blind Blessing Society of 
Worcester, England, Miss M. Christine Baylis, then the 
Hon. Secretary thereof. ) 


A touch alphabet developed by Mr. Niehlsen, of Duren, 
Germany, has been in use for over twenty years. On May 26, 
1923, the Director of the Rhein Proy.-Blinden-Unterrichts- 
Anstalt, wrote as follows: 
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‘‘The touch alphabet used by us was elaborated by 
Mr. Niehlsen of this city, a teacher of the blind, and has 
been in use for 15 years. 

‘‘It is being made use of as the only means of com- 
munication with the deaf and blind, by 12 pupils. 

‘‘On account of its simplicity it can easily be learned, 
and in its application it is not difficult. 


‘“‘The use of a marked glove is necessary only for the 
first explanation of the signs for strangers and that neces- 
sity occurs but seldom. Such a glove can easily be made 
by anyone.”’ 

The following statement is taken from the recently pub- 
lished and very excellent book, entitled ‘‘Those in the Dark 
Silence,’’ by Corinne Rocheleau and Rebecca Mack, printed 
by the Volta Bureau, 1930 (page 22) : 

‘There are several kinds of alphabet gloves. The best 
known of them has the entire alphabet printed in Latin let- 
ters on the finger-joints and palm. The position of the 
letters is memorized by the deaf-blind person using the 
glove and the speaker spells out the words by quickly and 
firmly pressing the appropriate letters. The latest glove, 
devised by Ernest Sibberson, makes use of the Braille char- 
acters as well as Latin print.’’ 

If any systems other than those hereinabove mentioned 
are known to any readers of this article the writer would like 
to learn of them. 


Summary of Advantages of a 
Touch Alphabet System. 


The advantages of a touch alphabet system as a method of 
communicating with the deaf, and with the deaf-and-blind, have 
been so well stated in the quotations hereinabove given that it 
is unnecessary to do more than summarize them: 


1. By the use of a marked glove the deaf or deaf-and-blind 
person can converse with any one even though such other person 
had no previous knowledge of the system. The only ability re- 
quired is that of touching the marked letters just as one would 
touch the keys of a typewriter. The simplicity of the system 
immediately widens the contact of the afflicted person with the 
world about him, because it enables him to converse not simply 
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with one or more members of his household who may happen to 
know a particular system of communication, such as the ordinary 
manual alphabet, but with any one. This is a wonderful boon. 


2. The apparatus required is of the simplest,—only an in- 
expensive marked white or yellow glove which can be tucked in 
a pocket and put on instantly when needed. To one familiar 
with the system the glove is unnecessary. Single gloves are 
easily lettered with a pen and indelible ink. Gloves in any 
larger quantity are readily marked with a rubber stamp. 


3. Such a system is very easy to learn and use. No further 
argument upon this point is needed than the following schedule 
showing the periods during which some of the deaf and blind 
persons mentioned in this article made use of this method of 
communication : 


Age While Using Touch 


Names Alphabet System 
Henry G. Stephens 50 to 80 years 
Luey Ann Whitlock 70 to 85 years 
Morrison Heady 40 to 86 years 
William Terry 70 to 85 years 


4. The speed obtainable is quite remarkable. The deaf 
or deaf-and-blind person soon learns word and sentence construc- 
tion and anticipates what is coming, so that in conversing it is 
unnecessary to spell out all of every sentence or indeed of every 
word. Moreover, certain word signs or contractions are easily 
worked out, which increase the speed. 


To quote Dr. Bell again: 


‘‘He did not require to look; he could feel where he 
was touched. He recognized the words in this way, how- 
ever rapidly I spelled them upon his hand. As I had five 
fingers, I could touch five letters simultaneously, if I so 
desired, and a little practice enabled me to play upon his 
hand as one would play upon the keys of a piano, and 
quite as rapidly.”’ 


The reason why so many blind and blind-and-deaf people 
go through the world as burdens upon their families, friends 
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or the community at large is because we seeing people are as 
to many things more blind than they. We do not realize that 
they, like we, must be kept in touch with the surging world or 
else soon fall behind. The testimony of every witness whom it 
is possible to summon, from Master Babington, of Burntwood, 
two. hundred and eighty years ago, down to the present time, is 
unanimously favorable to the touch alphabet system as one of 
the best means of preserving this desired contact. 


HAROLD T. CLARK. 
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